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WHAT DO YOU LOOK FOR IN ADHESIVES 
FOR BOOK MAINTENANCE AND 
CLASSROOM USE? 


we SAFETY —1s it safe for little fingers—and yours too? 
BOOK-SAVER® IS! 


All of its carefully blended components have been cleared with the Food 
and Drug Administration. 


CJ PERMANENCE —Dees it provide a strong, permanently flexible bond? 
BOOK-SAVER® DOES! 
Highest tensile strength, does not oxidize. 


CJ UTILITY —Can it be used as a plastic hinge in multi-magazine fastening? 
BOOK-SAVER® CAN! 


In addition to great strength and flexibility, its brilliant transparency permits 
fine type and decorations to show through without distortion. 


CJ ECONOMY —1: it economical? 
BOOK-SAVER® IS! 


Contains more plastic solids—hence, goes farther. Just a few cents worth per 
book does a complete job. 


C] REPUTATION — 1: it thoroughly proven? 
BOOK-SAVER® IS! 


The original product of its kind used for developing the newer book mending 
techniques. Produced since 1945, it is used in most classrooms and school 
libraries for making books last longer. 


ONLY BOOK-SAVER® COMBINES ALL 
THESE FEATURES... 


Yes, Delkote BOOK-SAVER® alone provides you with all these advan- 
tages. Insist on the phrase “or equal” meaning what it really should. 
Complete technical specifications are available for BOOK-SAVER.® 


DELKOTE, INCORPORATED 


POST OFFICE BOX 1335 > WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 
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GAYLORD 
Sace-Master" 
SLOPING SHELF STANDS 


3-Shelf Model No. 173* 


Ready toe Koll, e+ as Versatile Display, 


Truck or Shelving 


LIBRARY... sloping shelves —_ Library — School — Office — Hospital . . . will all find 
make titles easy fo read. uses aplenty for Gaylords’ versatile new sloping-shelf 

stands. Compact, sturdy and light-weight, in 3- or 
HOSPITAL... double-faced  6-shelf models, each makes a handsome display for 
and quiet for ward use. new or selected titles, or reference works (see above) 

. . « Glso time-saving as work room stand that puts 
SCHOOL, OFFICE ...asextra _ titles at slanted easy-to-read angle for cataloging and 
shelving, fits neatly under win- processing. 


dow, in trom of radiates. Equipped with 4”, ball-bearing, swivel casters, they 


maneuver smoothly and silently with loads up to 56 and 
@ All steel construction in dura- 119 books. 


ble Desert Sand finish. 
“SPACE-MASTER” DIMENSIONS — *No. 173 (3-Shelf) — 43” high, 
© Wri : 28” long, 13” deep. Clearance — mid. 11/2”, bottom 1412”. 
Write today for complete in- 11 178" (6. Shelf) — 40” high, 28” long, 20” deep. Clearance — 
same as No. 173. 


LIBRARY SUPALIES | Gaylord Bros., Inc. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
STOCKTON, CALIF. 


formation and price list. 
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PLANNING 


TO 
REMODEL? 


Esta z 


COLOR SCHEMES 
and EQUIPMENT 
are setting the pace... 


We are considered the “bold new 
company” who dares to work with modern 
designers and modern themes. 


Whether the design thinking has been 
conservative or liberal we have installed 
an important share of recent additions 
and new libraries. 


Are you receiving our “Library Consultant”? 
it has large color photographs of recent 
installations. Back numbers on request. 


2 SS FE SZ = conrorano 


One Catherine Street, Red Bank, New Jers? 





Tue Lrsrary of Oakland Technical 
High School is a significant part of a 
cosmopolitan, comprehensive second- 
ary school. Contrary to the implica- 
tions in its name this is an academic 
high school in which the library has 
always had a central location adjacent 
to the administrative offices. With the 
recent move into new, larger, modern 
quarters the location remains opposite 
the main entrance so that it is immedi- 
ately observed as one enters the school. 

Constructed as a part of a large bond 
issue to include a new school audi- 
torium, the completion date for the li- 
brary was July 18, 1960. With the 
opening of the 1960 Fall semester the 
library was ready to welcome the stud- 
ent body and faculty. 

The architects had effectively con- 
verted a gloomy, outdated auditorium 


Ce ees oe 


OAKLAND TECHNICAL 
HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY 


by Maurine S. Harpin 


into a modern library to serve the ad- 
ministrative, cataloging, technical and 
reference needs of the professional and 
clerical staff, as well as providing for 
approximately two thousand students, 
ninety-six faculty members, and nu- 
merous student teachers from the Uni- 
versity of California to use the library 
as a laboratory—an extension of the 
classroom. Working with imagination 
in their planning, the architects fol- 
lowed closely the suggestions of the 
school librarians and the administra- 
tive staff to plan for efficient use. 

The school library is used as a lab- 
oratory with the teachers signing up to 
bring classes for research or reading in 
relation to class assignments. There are 
no study halls, and there is no “study 
hall” use of the library. The collection, 
the two sets of the Readers’ Guide to 
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Periodical Literature, the card catalog, 
reference books, etc., are so arranged 
that students have ample access to 
them without crowding or confusion. 
In addition to the use by classes, it is 
possible for students to be sent on indi- 
vidual passes to do special research or 
to select books and return to class as 
classroom discussions develop to this 
need. Creative teaching, with assign- 
ments made to insure the wide use of 
multiple references or supplementary 
reading makes it possible to enjoy a full 
use of the library. Fortunately, our 
teachers do not adhere to the “one text- 
book” method of teaching. 

The collection of books is approxi- 
mately 22,000, including special collec- 
tions for use by the academically tal- 
ented students and those less gifted. 
The Library subscribes to four daily or 
Sunday newspapers, 141 current maga- 
zines and maintains bound files of pe- 
riodicals to support wide research. 

A separate periodicals area, with 
adequate space for tables and chairs 
adjacent to the current magazines pro- 
vides an invitation to quiet reading. 
Two smaller conference rooms, each 
with special collections of fine books, 
encourage wide reading and serve to 
challenge individual interests toward 
which the main reading room directs. 

There are no windows or outside 
views from the library but the lighting 
is so good within the warm rose toned 
walls that one does not feel a lack of 
daylight. The lighting above the shelv- 
ing, in the conference and workrooms, 
and in the librarian’s office is direct— 
fluorescent through plexiglass. All 
lights are controlled, apart from the 
central switchboard, by two switches 
in the librarian’s office. Another switch 
thermostatically controls the heating 
and cooling provisions. The entire in- 
terior is ventilated by a forced air sys- 
tem. 
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The ceiling is most unusual with its 
planes and angles, such as one would 
achieve by folding paper. It is con- 
structed of off-white acoustie plaster 
with dome plastic shades over lights to 
provide a shadowless glow. 

The walls of a dark shade of dusty 
rose near the ceiling, with a lighter 
rose shade below have recessed shelvy- 
ing in the same rose tone. Paneling of 
mahogany veneer at either side of the 
periodicals area is rubbed to blend with 
the walls. 

There is ample bulletin board space 
at the Library entrance and in the con- 
ference rooms, with additional panels 
of textured, hard surfaced pinning 
boards behind each of the six columns. 
Just outside the library entrance, in the 
main hall, there are two lighted dis- 
play cases, also lined with the textured 
pinning board material. 

Each day since our move into the 
new library has brought assurances of 
the practical, efficient planning and 
the inviting, attractive setting. Our 
students are most enthusiastic. We find 
that they are doing more browsing, 
wider reading and are better able to 
find the fiction, biography, poetry for 
their personal demands, as well as 
making more complete use of the peri- 
odicals, reference and other materials 
needed in research for term papers. 


BuILp1nc Data 


Arcuitect: Cantin & Cantin, A.I.A. 


BurLp1nc Construction: Complete re- 
model of a reinforced concrete 
wing—formerly, the school audi- 
torium. 


Licutinc: Direct, through plastic 
domes, incandescent, over reading 
room; direct, fluorescent through 
plexiglass, in offices, workroom, 
conference rooms and over shelv- 


ing. 





“ 


Fioors: Linoleum, marbelized, rose 
beige. 

Heatinc: Warm forced air, heating 
and” ventilation, from gas fired 
boilers, automatic. 


Cotors: Dusty rose, with variations 
dark to light, with shelving areas 
light mahogany veneering rubbed 
to light rose shades to match. 


Booxs: Capacity, 25,000 volumes. 


SzatinG: Main reading room, 110; pe- 
riodical area, 16; conference rooms 
24. 

SHELVING: Built-in, wall recessed, with 
adjustable shelves; free-standing, 
double-faced, counter height shelv- 
ing, Remington Rand Trend. 


Lisrary Furniture: Remington Rand 
Trend, apronless tables for reading 
room; birch finish Heywood tubu- 
lar chairs and tables with formica 
tops for periodicals area and con- 
ference rooms; library chairs and 
custom loan desk from American 


STUDENT 
REFERENCE 


SNISAVHD 


Wood ®ONIGV3a 


Wood AAOM 
NVIaVvaeIn 


Seating, birch finish; vertical files, 
Readers’ Guide tables, card catalog 
from Remington Rand, birch fin- 
ish. 

Remarks: No windows, no outside 
lighting. 
Ceiling: Acoustic, off-white, plas- 
ter. 
Offices and conference rooms en- 
closed with wire plate glass above 
counter height built-in shelving. 
Columns: Six, finished in glazed 
cement. 
Bulletin board area and panels in 
textured, hard finish pinning 
boards. 
Simplex time stamp, electric, for 
student passes. 
Workroom equipped with formica 
counter areas, linen formica, and 
Sedgwick “freight” elevator, elec- 
tric. 
Over all floor area approximately 
8,910 square feet. 


PERIODICALS 
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with the 
VICON 
“WRAP-AROUND 


The table you see is Sjéstrém's latest 

library innovation...the “wrap-around” 

table. So named because the VICON top 

wraps right around the edges as shown. VICON is 
resilient—makes a superb writing surface, bounces back when 
banged. It won't glare at you even in intense light. 

It's so tough you can walk on it but never, never would. 
Because it's beautiful. “Wrap-around” tables can 

be rectangular, in various sizes, or triangular as shown. Details 
on this and other library units are waiting for your query. 


Vg In California contact 


WI-7\- Sete hae AUSTIN-BENTLEY CO. 


SJOSTROM USA 


an informal air 
Ue 


529 N. La Cienega Bivd., Los Angeles 48, Calif. 
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*’'The Scream in the Hurricane” 
by GUY. ENDORE 


THAT FIRST WONDERFUL DAY when I came to UCLA, I went in, climbed the 
stairs to the desk and asked a girl whether I might have the privilege of taking 
out books. 

“Are you a student here?” 

“No;’ I had to confess. 

“In that case,’ she said, “you will have to see the Librarian.” 

She indicated where the office was, and in those days it was just a little bit 
of an office, but it seems to me that the same imposing lady who stills guards 
Dr. Powell’s door was there, even then. When I told her what I wanted, she 
took down my name on a slip of paper and carried it into the inner office, and 
a moment later, to my surprise, I found myself ushered into the presence of 
the Librarian. It seems my name was not unknown to him. Years before I had 
written a biography of Casanova, and Dr. Powell was an admirer of the 
Memoirs of Casanova and knew my book. Then and there he offered me every 
facility of the library, and issued me a card with faculty status. 

It was like handing me the key to a treasure house. For in the last analysis 
I don’t really care what the building is like: be it a box or a medieval palace, 
so long as it has shelves of books, a card catalog and a staff of kindly librarians, 
it will be to me the storehouse of man’s greatest wealth. In comparison Fort 
Knox is nothing but a lot of yellow metal good for fobs and bangles. When I 
hear about the drain on our gold reserves, I am strangely untroubled. You don’t 
find me rushing to the newspaper with a letter. It would be otherwise should 
I hear that our libraries were being drained of their treasures. I’d scream about 
that. 

There hasn’t been a week since the time I received that little card that I 
haven’t come to this library, gone through one drawer or another of its card 
catalog, and wandered down among the stacks. There are some to whom these 
shelves may seem dry and dreary. But they are obviously not fellow students. 
They will never be part of the world utopia of which I dream—when all man- 
kind will consist of students and bull sessions will replace war. These shelves 
are nothing but the concentrated juice of life—instant life. 

Open any book, at random, and all that was ever alive, all that has ever left 
a memorial of itself, springs back into existence. It may well be that there is 
another immortality, a divine immortality, but in view of the little we know 
about it, I will hold to the only immortality that man can give himself: a book 
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on a library shelf. That is perhaps why, when I am down there in the vitals 
of a library, I am always overcome with a kind of religious feeling. A feeling 
of awe: that there should be so many books whose contents I shall never know; 
and at the same time a feeling of exaltation that all is here for me to sample 
at will. 

But speaking for myself, more than that. Because the library has been my 
inspiration for work. As a novelist, it is here that I have found most of my 
source material—and my best. There are many who would criticize me for 
going to the library to find my material. Go to life! they tell me, not to libraries. 
Books are second-hand material, remote from life, dead. The making of books 
out of other books is nothing but the refurbishing of stuff that has already once 
been furbished. Don’t you know that plagiarism is the copying from one book, 
and research the copying from many books? Live. Don’t copy. 

This is not so. Books are one of the great adventures of man. Moreover the 
life of a book comes from the writer—not from his source material. To put life 
into a book takes a certain degree of skill—or, at any rate, a certain degree of 
application, of passion. Without that skill, without that application, without 
that passion, I don’t care whether you take your book from life or from other 
books, it will still be dead. The instant life of books comes from the warmth 
that people put into their records. It is liberated only to people who bring a 
similar warmth to their reading. The instant life of books takes a boiling reader, 
just as instant coffee requires boiling water. 

Actually there is involved here some process of transmutation, a kind of 
alchemy, a kind of grand magistery, a philosopher’s stone, which I can’t define, 
but without which no book can come to life. Perhaps I can explain it better by 
an illustration. Recently I’ve been searching around for another subject to 
treat in the form of a novel and have begun to study the Dreyfus case. I don’t 
know how much you may know about this case that rocked France for about 
ten years; and I will confess that I myself don’t know much about it yet, for 
I’ve only begun to sample the material on the subject. But already I may say 
this: no writer has yet done justice to this case in any book. 

This, by the way, is true of almost every subject that one examines: it has 
never been properly done. That is not due to the fact that no good writers have 
worked on this material. It is because the world, the audience for whom books 
are written, is a perpetually changing one, and thus different facets of any 
given subject are always moving into the center of interest, and the old treat- 
ments can no longer satisfy. 

One would think, for example, that in the two hundred years since his death, 
someone would have written a novel about Voltaire that would bring that man 
vividly back to life. The fact is there is hardly even a good biography of Voltaire, 
certainly nothing that makes him alive and understandable to a reader. When 
I began my novel about Voltaire, I felt that I had the field entirely to myself. 

The same with the Dreyfus material. There are good books on the subject, 
but somehow curiously lacking. For me, Dreyfus, this Jewish artillery captain 
assigned to the General Staff of the French Army who was charged with 
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treason, who was condemned, degraded, and sent to Devil’s Island in the tropics 


ng for solitary confinement for life, never seemed to live in these books. 
W; The various books on Dreyfus explain this quite simply: Dreyfus just hap- 
dle pened to be a colorless figure, an unappealing sort of man, diminutive in size, 
with a silly little moustache on a pale face, short-sighted and wearing pince- 
ny | nez that made him look ridiculous. All the authors of the books I have read 
ny dismiss him simply as an unimportant man about whom this typhoon happened 
for to center. Everyone seems to love to quote from Clemenceau the following bit 
es, of dialogue with his secretary Martet. 
oks Martet asked: “What kind of a relationship existed between the two Dreyfus 
nce brothers: Alfred who was condemned, and Matthew, the rich businessman 
ok, who sacrificed everything to free his brother?’ Clemenceau replied: “There was 
no relationship, except that they were brothers:’ Martet said: “I beg your 
the | pardon. I meant intellectually. After all they were both educated men, were 
life } they not?” Clemenceau explained: “Let me go back to the time when Dreyfus 
2 of was returned to France from Devil’s Island, and his brother wrote to me: ‘I’m 
out | bringing Alfred to meet you, you who are one of his courageous defenders: 
her 4} Well, I looked forward to a sensational moment. Finally I was to meet the man 
mth {| whose cause I had been upholding for so many years: this convicted traitor 
ig a | who had never committed treason. Well, then Matthew arrived. Accompanied 
der, } by an inconsequential and nondescript personage. I looked at him in amaze- 
ment. Impossible that this should be Matthew’s brother. How shall I describe 
d of — what I saw? Someone who might have peddled pencils. And yet that was 
fine, | Dreyfus.’ 
r by But no. That wasn’t Dreyfus. I don’t believe it. Clemenceau was dead wrong. 
‘t to It’s just that no man on earth could have measured up to the vast turmoil that 
lon’t | swirled around Dreyfus. A giant would not have satisfied Clemenceau. Ac- 
bout | tually this man had to be like the eye of a tornado, which aviators, who have 
, for | flown through it, assure us is calm as a summer’s day. The contemporaries of 
‘say | Dreyfus were incapable of visualizing Dreyfus as anything else but an heroic 
personage, and were amazed at the simple character. 
t has He was still human, and in my search for his humanity, I ran across this 
have | picture of him: Dreyfus on Devil’s Island, alone, in eternal solitary confine- 
00ks } ment, without news, unaware that all France was in an uproar about his case, 
‘any | that forces were gathering to defend him, that mobs were storming newspaper 
reat- | offices and breaking the windows of Jewish shops. For months at a time he was 
even without news from his wife and his children. Did he break down? No. 
leath, | In the midst of this ordeal, his guards, forbidden to speak to him, never saw 
‘man } any emotion cross his face. He held himself as erect as always. He was like a 
taire, } toy tin soldier. Neat, precise, cold. Still crying: “Vive la France!” 
Nhen But once, when questioned about his time in prison, he explained how he had 
if. managed to keep his feelings in check. He would wait weeks, months if neces- 
bject, } sary, until there was a tropical hurricane. Then, when no guard could have 
yptain | heard him, drowned out in the voice of the storm, he would give vent to screams. 
with — To his long accumulated screams. 
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Suppose Dreyfus had not been that kind of a man. There would have been 
no Dreyfus case. Hadn’t his fellow officers done everything they could to in. 
duce him to kill himself, so as to avoid the spectacle of public degradation, the 
sight of his insignia torn from him before all Paris? Hadn’t they slipped him a 
pistol, offered him every chance to take the honorable way out? A heroism of 
a different kind was required from Dreyfus, and he proved that he had it. Any 
other kind of man would have succumbed, and no one would ever have heard 
of a Dreyfus case. 

For me, it is this scream in the hurricane that makes Dreyfus come alive, 
step out of the dry pages of these books and take on life. For me that scream is 
like the first cry of a baby. A character is born. Suddenly, down there among 
the stacks, a man screams! 

It is that cry of life that I have to look for when I write a novel. For example, 
in the case of Dumas. I turned the story of Alexandre Dumas this way and that, 
a dozen different plans and methods suggested themselves to me. But the char- 
acter refused to give that cry of life. Then, one day, I was working here in the 
library, doing some research on dueling, because after all the duel is the hall- 
mark of Dumas’ works. There didn’t seem to be much of interest on the shelves 
on the subject of dueling, and I went up to the reading room and looked up 
the word duel in the Larousse Grand Dictionnaire Universel du X1Xe Siécle. 
And there I happened upon an article on the painting by Géréme, called “Duel 
after the Masquerade Ball;’ and read Dumas’ criticism of that painting. Here 
was Dumas, a man about whose duels people laughed, attacking Géréme’s 
painting in such a clever and perceptive manner as to demolish it completely. 

It suddenly occurred to me, perhaps the people who made fun of Dumas as 
a duellist were wrong? I saw how I could wind the whole story of Dumas around 
the matter of this painting. This was the scream in the hurricane, though, at 
the time I did not use that phrase. 

Again it happened three years ago, when I first began to work on the subject 
of Voltaire. It happens that this library is extremely rich in Voltaire material. 
Working my way furiously through all this vast material, I grew ever more 
discouraged, and yet, at the same time, encouraged. Discouraged, because the 
material on Voltaire seemed to me so lacking in feeling that I could not come 
to grips with the live man, and encouraged, because if it were possible for a 
real live Voltaire to be created out of the material then I might be the first 
man to do so. 

But how to create him? That was the problem. A writer who merely wishes 
to list the facts of Voltaire’s life has no particular problem. It has been done 
and done again: it is like drawing up a laundry list, and the difficulty is merely 
one of complexity and size, not one of degree. But for a novelist the first task 
is to make his character live. 

While I was studying Voltaire, I felt also the necessity of learning as much 
as I could about certain other important characters of the time. Among others 
I studied Jean-Jacques Rousseau. I picked up a three-volume work, which | 
selected among several other lives because the introduction told of how it was 
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written during the German occupation of Paris, when the author was looking 
for a task that would help him forget what was going on in his country. I car- 
ried the work home. Then, at the end of the last volume, the event which I had 
been hoping for occurred. The cry of life. 

I read how Rousseau, then 66 years old, had recently left Paris and taken 
up life on the luxurious estate of the Marquis de Girardin. One day the Marquis 
came back from a trip to Paris to say to Jean-Jacques: “Have you heard? 
Voltaire is dead. He died a couple of days ago:’ Jean-Jacques went pale. Then 
he said: “Now I too must die?” The Marquis protested. His guest had still many 
years of life ahead. Rousseau shook his head. “Don’t you realize that our lives 
are linked,’ he said. “Monsieur de Voltaire is dead. I shall not be long in fol- 
lowing him” Four weeks later, he was suddenly stricken and died within 
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of two lives mysteriously linked. That wasn’t an easy story to do, for it had 
never been done before. Neither the books on Voltaire, nor the books on Rous- 
seau, go into it very deeply. In the books on Voltaire, Rousseau is dismissed as 
something of an envious fool who perversely pursued and attacked Voltaire. 
While in the books on Rousseau, it is Voltaire who is considered the brute who 
led a vicious conspiracy to lampoon and discredit Rousseau, a conspiracy car- 
ried on so savagely that Rousseau was driven into madness. 

A fair statement of the quarrel between these two great men simply does 
not exist. I had to be the first to write it. True there is a book by Gaston Maugras 
(who was really a woman), Querelles de Philosophes, written I believe in 1886, 
which was of considerable help to me, but in general so unfair to Rousseau 
that it is even more vicious than anything Voltaire might have written. 

So that particular baby was born. Or rather that is how he was conceived. 
Parturition was still far far away. For fourteen months I struggled to find the 
right approach to this story. I don’t know if I can make you appreciate what 
that meant. There I was gripped by a story and didn’t know how to put it onto 
paper. You must realize that I practically live in my study. I have my books 
there, my desk, my typewriter, my hi-fi, my bed, and even my food: some 
raisins or prunes or licorice candy. I go to sleep on the job. I wake up on the 
job. There it is, day after day, night after night, and the thing doesn’t want to 
advance a single step. 

You read, you write, you make mountains of notes, you try this approach, 
you try another. You think that finally you’ve hit it, and you rush on with 
fury to fill ten or twenty or even a hundred pages before you realize that you 
haven’t hit it. You have to begin again. How long can one keep this up? How 
many months can one allow for such an experiment? Where is the point where 
one will admit failure? After all one has a living to earn, one has a reputation 
to uphold, and meanwhile over a year has gone by and nothing to show for it. 
To live with the continuing sense of failure isn’t easy. It gets to a point where 
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one cannot get to sleep until one has promised oneself: just one more day, just 
one more trial, and then I give it up. And thus the days go by and the months, 
and finally a year, and then two more months. It embitters one’s life. One finds 
oneself in company but not listening. In the movies, but not watching. One’s 
mind, one’s existence completely riveted to this one problem: how to write the 
story of these two men. 

Perhaps I should explain: the reason the problem is so great is that these 
two men—who carried on this relationship that was so deep and so troubled 
and so emotional, that ran its course over some forty years—never met. For a 
novelist who wants to present his story in animated scenes full of action and 
dialogue, how do you get around your two main characters who never exchange 
a single spoken word? 

Then after fourteen months, almost miraculously, the thing begins to write 
itself. Somehow, out of sheer desperation or exasperation, the right approach 
is stumbled on. And seventeen months later the book is finished. 

And now comes the great day when I pack three big cartons full of books 
and load them onto the back seat of my car and return them to the library. I am 
free at last! After thirty-six months with Voltaire and Rousseau, I am free. But 
free to do what? Free to go down into the stacks, wander along the shelves, looking 
for more life—among books. 
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Two Proposals for Bold Use of 
Paperbound Books in California’s 


Colleges, Schools, and Public Libraries 


by WM. EMERSON HINCHLIFF 


The typical PB addict stands in front of a display of the intellectual riches 

of all ages, conscious of the fact that any of the priceless items can be his 

by the simple exchange of the loose silver in his pocket, and he knows no 

peace until he has transferred to himself one more segment of man’s 
heritage. 

Melvin Arnold, Manager 

Harper Torchbooks 


IF KNOWLEDGE Is POWER, paperbound books are potent pellets. This article offers 
two proposals with but one point: paperbound books should be used to the satura- 
tion level in California’s colleges, schools, and public libraries. It is laboring the 
obvious to state that intellectual growth results from wise, aggressive use of the 
best educational tools available. Yet, though books are cheaper than breakfast 
food, and propinquity of people and printed matter is more pronounced than 
ever, the quality and quantity of American reading falls far short of desirable 
levels. 

Today’s mass media are indeed bulky and noisy, and they achieve their huge 
circulations by high pressure sales tactics. But they are only partly responsible 
for the fact that the average U.S. family spends no more than one-fifth of one 
per cent of its income after taxes on books; and fewer than one American in five 
uses the public library. Many taxpayers, and even a few legislators, have only 
a faint notion of what good library service is. Even college students—a captive 
group which is relatively less exposed to mass media—are not heavy library 
users or book buyers. 

Why don’t Americans build personal libraries? Why has American education 
failed to develop in a majority of graduates a lasting interest in good reading? 
The chief reason may be that throughout the educational process books have 
been treated as expensive luxuries, circumscribed by red tape, in an atmosphere 
of deadlines and fines. Over the span of his schooling, the average college gradu- 
ate invests perhaps eight thousand individual study hours with books, few of 
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which he ever owns! More often than not he is discouraged from owning them! 
Paperbound books are rapidly modifying this pattern! 

When the paperbound Penguins of England and the Pocket Books of America 
tip-toed onto the communications battlefield a generation ago they were criticized, 
frowned on, or simply ignored. That they survived attacks is attributed to their 
popularity with World War II GIs who consumed huge printings of “Armed 
Services Editions” 

Since 1946 U.S. PBs (vernacular for paperbound books) have become a mid- 
century phenomenon. They have taken literature out of the scarce, expensive 
class and placed it among the plentiful, cheap commodities of daily living. PBs 
have become freeways to learning; attracted a vast following; upset old habits; 
and stimulated a popular passion for culture. They have begun to create a new 
concept of the well-rounded man, one who is not only well-housed, -fed, -clothed, 
and -transported but also is well-read. 

Almost every important American publisher has entered or is planning to 
enter the PB field. The range and quality of PBs has risen spectacularly. Approxi- 
mately 11,500 titles from 140 trade and 15 university publishers are in print; 
more than 2,000 were added in 1960. Two out of five of the new titles merit the 
term, “quality PB?’ 

The following round numbers of works are listed in the current edition of 
Bowker’s quarterly catalog, Paperbound Books in Print, under subject headings 
with author, publisher, and price: Literature (1,000), History (700), Religion 
(625), Drama (600), Philosophy (450), Biography and Autobiography (370), 
Collections and Anthologies (365), Government, Political Science and World 
Affairs (290), Sociology and Anthropology (275), Poetry (275), Psychology 
(225), Art and Architecture (210), Languages (200), Mathematics (140), 
Business and Economics (115). 

A wealth of scientific works is listed under each of the following headings: 
Physics, Physiology, Nature, Biology, Chemistry, and Geology. Approximately 
one-fourth of these appear in Scientific, Medical and Technical Books, the stand- 
ard work edited by R. R. Hawkins (National Academy of Sciences—National 
Research Council, 1958). 

Five hundred PBs for high, junior high, and elementary school students are 
represented in the 1960-61 catalog, Best Paperbacks for Schools and Libraries 
(Scholastic Book Services, 33 West 42nd Street, New York 36). They are listed 
under such headings as Science and Mathematics, History, Classics, Biography, 
Anthologies, Short Stories, Modern Writing, Plays, Poems, Essays, Shakespeare, 
Reference and Leisure Reading. 

A visit to the PB department of a metropolitan bookstore such as Campbell's 
(Westwood Village), which stocks over five thousand PB titles, reveals the rich- 
ness of the 1961 PB market. Here are found important works long out of print 
in HB format, and one discovers that more original works are being published 
each year. Objectionable covers have given way to handsome ones by promi- 
nent artists. Quality of paper, typography and printing has been enhanced. A 
surprising number of the better titles are being kept in print; some even contain 
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illustrations, photographs and maps. Improved adhesives which strengthen page 
anchoring and lengthen the life of the PB book have come into use. 

Because of such improvements over three hundred million of these powerful 
little packages of knowledge and entertainment were sold in 1960, almost forty- 
five per cent of all books produced in this country. About half as many PBs were 
sold as the total book circulation of all U.S. public libraries combined! Fifty 
thousand new buyers joined the throng of habitual PB collectors who have hap- 
pily snapped up three billion PBs in the United States in the past twenty years. 

This has been fair success, yet the surface of the quality PB book potential has 
barely been scratched. Moreover, unpleasant conditions are evident: (1) over- 
production of inferior titles; (2) excessive dependence on drug and cigar store 
racks containing limited selections of lower quality; (3) supply lines clogged, 
inventories accumulating ; (4.) red ink in publishers’ account books. 

These problems may destroy the quality paperback publishing industry in its 
infancy unless colleges, schools, and public libraries buy and use PB books on 
a massive scale. Full exploitation of quality PBs awaits the support that large 
educational institutions and library systems alone can give. Intensive institu- 
tional use of PB books can overcome the nonbookishness of the American peo- 
ple, upgrade educational attamments, and keep the quality PB publishing 
industry vigorous. 


II 


During the past decade many U.S. high schools have begun to use PBs. A pat- 
tern of wider reading by students has taken shape. Use of high school libraries 
has doubled since 1956. A survey in 1959-60 by the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English revealed that over four hundred PB titles were in use, chiefly for 
supplementary reading. Teachers and librarians described PB book fairs, book 
swapping, summer reading projects, and tie-ins with TV and movies. 

Among the advantages of PBs which the survey indicated, these are espe- 
cially worth pondering: “attractive format appeals strongly to students”; “pro- 
duces more reading”; “encourages students to build home libraries”; “students 
can make notes in their own books”; “increases availability of material”; “ex- 
pands library collections in heavily used areas at low cost”; “supplies needs of 
gifted students”; “helps libraries keep up with rapidly changing special fields”; 
“bright-looking PBs seem easier to read than HB copies and are warmly favored 
by students:” 

The best innovation in secondary education in years has been the establish- 
ment of high school PB stores. The largest such program was launched in Buf- 
falo, New York one year ago. PB stores were set up in fifty high schools and seven 
hundred titles, based on teachers’ recommendations, were approved. One school 
sold almost 6,000 PBs in the first three months. High schools which pioneered 
PB sales affirm that they have stirred students’ enthusiasm. Book tastes have 
improved; book interest has been reinforced. Students have increased their use 
of libraries. The stigma of being seen with a book has been lifted. Parents have 
been stimulated to buy more books. 
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General education, area studies, and survey courses have placed heavy burdens 
on college libraries. With student populations increasing faster than faculties 
and library resources, there is extreme pressure to develop more economical learn- 
ing tools. Ninety per cent of college libraries are using PB books as such tools, 
An estimated seventeen per cent of all college text books are now in PB format, 
Two thousand PB titles have been recognized as of college calibre. 

Many professors watch PB developments closely, prepare PB bibliographies, 
and recommend important new PB titles to their students. Dartmouth’s Inde- 
pendent Reading Program uses PBs preponderantly. Amherst Library’s reserve 
shelves are jammed with PBs. The University of Michigan’s Undergraduate Li- 
brary has over two thousand reinforced PBs. The U.S. Military Academy oper- 
ates twenty-four dormitory PB libraries. The Chicago Branch of the University 
of Illinois circulates nearly one thousand PBs. Southern Illinois University has 
had residence hall PB libraries for seven years. The John Carroll University 
Library relates its decentralized PB collections to drama, music, dance, poetry, 
ballads, films and phonograph records. Many colleges have drawn up pre- 
entrance PB reading lists for incoming freshmen. 

College library PB collections have increased student reading far beyond 
expectations. Dormant titles in HB form have come alive in PB editions. Faculty 
enthusiasm has mounted. Some professors have swung completely to PBs in 
copious quantities. Library circulation has increased. Student book collecting has 


climbed. Students have gained self-esteem through ownership of books as good 
as those owned by their professors. Book collecting contests have whetted inter- 
est. According to Melvin Arnold a certain PB snobbishness has become evident. 
PBs have caught on in college. 


IV 

The explosion of knowledge, expansion of subject matter to be learned, lengthen- 
ing of formal education, and economic factors have made college students’ study 
time more valuable than the books they use. As much as five per cent of this irre- 
placeable study time is now commonly devoted to traveling to and fro, catalog 
searching, call slip writing, and waiting involved in borrowing and returning 
books. Such unproductive activity consumes up to fifty dollars’ worth of time 
per student per academic year. A University of Minnesota Library survey showed 
that thirty-five per cent of all call slips could not be immediately supplied because 
the books requested were already in use. Another study revealed that it costs a 
library an average of twenty-five cents to circulate one book. 

Pressures of educational economics, combined with PBs’ proven advantages, 
lead to my first proposal: Saturation Booking—massive blanketing of undergradu- 
ates with PBs for required reading in survey, area, and general courses at no cost 
to the student! Each departmental faculty, in cooperation with the library staff, 
would design such courses on selections of the best available PBs. The college 
library would order all books at maximum discount; receive, sort, and package 
them in portable cartons of approximately fifteen PBs per semester course; and 
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deliver them to students on the first day of classes. Bulk purchasing would pro- 
vide each student with the suggested one PB per week per course at considerably 
less than the present cost of HB books required to be purchased plus those bor- 
rowed from the library. Modified Saturation Booking would be applied in high 
school academic courses. 

Placing books on the same level of free supply as teachers, classrooms, labora- 
tories, libraries, auditoriums, gymnasiums, and stadiums would produce spectacu- 
lar results! It would add the stimuli of book ownership to the complex psychologi- 
cal phenomenon called “education” Students could underline, annotate, and in 
other ways use their PBs intensively according to their proclivities. Productive 
study time would increase. Student attitudes would improve. Frustrations of 
waiting for books would be eliminated. Hectic last minute book returns and over- 
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rsity | due fines would be precluded. The quantity and quality of student reading would 
y has } rise. Critical discussion would grow. 
ersity Faculty members would feel new zest as books returned to center-stage and 
etry, } every student had continuous access to all the books he needed. The economic 
} pre- [| burden on libraries resulting from checking heavily used books in and out for 
short periods would be eliminated. Every graduate would go forth equipped with 
2yond § his own substantial library. 
culty The vast school and college market would help publishers extend their PB 
Bs in } lists; reduce prices; and improve paper, print, illustration, binding, and cover 
ig has § stock. They would have a monumental base from which to compete in the world 
; good — book trade. University presses would find a huge market for their PB editions. 
inter- } Libraries would be freer to concentrate on bibliographic, reference, rare book, 
rident. 





research, periodical, audio-visual, micro and reproduction services. Booksellers 
would multiply their sales and at last reap respectable profits from a book-loving 
American public. Intellectual growth in America would accelerate to speeds 
consistent with the space age. 

California, one of the leading states in education and library service, would 






















study | show the way. The cost of Saturation Booking, $50 per student per academic year, 
is irre- } is within California college and high school budgets. It compares favorably with 
catalog § other cost items in education such as salaries, conventional library service, physi- 
urning } cal education, and buildings. 
of time It is proposed that professional societies in the arts and sciences, associations of 
showed } teachers, librarians, PB publishers and wholesalers cooperatively distribute the 
vecause | Bowker catalog, Paperbound Books in Print, to California schools, colleges, and 
costs 4 } their governing bodies. College librarians might hold PB exhibits, route outstand- 
ing new PBs to key administrators and faculty members, post PB catalogs and 
intages, lists, and consider Saturation Booking at their regional conferences. 
rgradu- Saturation Booking could become a mighty force in California by 1963 and the 
‘no cost F United States generally by 1967. With rotary presses turning out quality PBs 
ry staff, } for colleges and schools at 18,000 per hour per press, book costs would come 
college } straight down; book ownership statistics rise straight up. Scarcity of required 
package § books in education would end. The world would see another achievement of a 
rse; and § free society. 
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V 
What about public libraries? The American Library Association’s poll of eight 
hundred forty-one librarians in 1957-58, and other studies of library use of PBs 
have shown that seventy-five per cent of U. S. public libraries are experimenting 
with PBs, and are squarely in the middle of the “PB Revolution?’ 

Low cost; cheap duplication of heavily requested titles; and availability of 
classics, scholarly books, serious fiction, original and out-of-print books are am 
the reasons public libraries have inaugurated PB collections. Book budgets have 
been extended. Shelf capacity has been more than doubled. Cost of misjudgment 
on new titles has been reduced. Requests for light fiction have been satisfied by 
multiple copies of best sellers. Favorable publicity has been secured. Replacement 
costs have been minimized. 

Interdependence of book publishing and libraries is axiomatic. Publishers want 
bigger markets. Librarians want stronger PBs. Reinforced PBs are the key. Eco- 
nomical PB rebinding techniques are available. When, after absorbing rein- 
forcing costs, several times more books can be bought for the same budget, one 
hundred and twenty per cent more books can be shelved in a given space, and up 
to fifty circulations can be secured per book, public library economics dictates 
maximum use of strengthened PBs. 

Concerted use of reinforced PBs by California public libraries is my second 
proposal. Los Angeles City, Los Angeles County, San Francisco, the East Bay 
Area, the Peninsula, San Diego, Long Beach, Pasadena, Fresno County, Kem 
County and other large library systems would be invited to codperate on a PB 
project for their branches. A joint committee would select 5,000 PB titles fora 
model collection which would be centrally ordered, furnished with new lami- 
nated Mylar covers, broadly classified, cataloged ultra-simply, placed on por- 
table aluminum shelves, and delivered to each branch library ready for circu- 
lation. The model collection of 5,000 PBs would occupy only 100 square feet of 
library space, including aisles! 

The model PB collection would be classified by colored covers, a method of 
instantaneous visual differentiation developed in industry and the military 
services which offers unique advantages. Using pastel, medium, and deep shades 
twenty-six colors are available for a workable broad PB classification. The 
classes would dovetail with subject headings in Bowker’s Paperbound Books in 
Print copies of which would be used as a printed catalog. Titles not held would 
simply be inked out of the Bowker catalog. 

The books would be shelved alphabetically by authors within each color-coded 
class and would lie horizontally on the shelves for maximum visibility of titles 
Each spine would bear a call symbol comprising the first three letters of the 
author’s surname. An attractive cover label would identify each book with its 
particular branch library. The cover would also bear a cautionary note asking 
the user to treat the book with care. 

Color-coded Mylar-rebound PB collections would be suitable for high and 


1Some of these techniques are already in use at Taft College, Taft, California. See Jordan, 
Robert T. “A Book-saturated Campus,’ Library Journal, LXXVI (January 15, 1961) 181. 
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junior high school libraries, college dormitory libraries, United States Information 
Service libraries, and book stations operated by branch libraries. They would be 
particularly adaptable to bookmobiles. Why not design a PB bookmobile in a 
micro-bus to be operated by one man? Such units, at one-third the cost of full-size 
bookmobiles, could bring library service to the world’s bookless areas. 

Efficient central ascites processing would make it easy for California 
libraries to install reinforced PB collections. High speed, large scale operations 
would eliminate paperwork, minimize costs, bring bulk discounts, and save time. 
Average cost per book, fully reinforced, color-coded, call-symbol labeled, pocket 
inserted, could be under fifty cents. California’s library resources would be quickly 
augmented. Loan periods could be lengthened; fines reduced; public satisfaction 
increased; new patrons won. Tivo hundred model PB collections of 5,000 titles 
each would add one million books to California’s intellectual treasuries. 


VI 


Though we live in the world’s most affluent society, we still treat books as scarcity 
items rather than as consumable utilities. Democracy depends on vision, courage, 
initiative and cooperation. California’s educators and book people possess these 
qualities. They are ambassadors of individual reading, promoters of public 
enlightenment, managers of a highly developed library economy, models of 
dedication to the public weal, and leaders of the movement for intellectual 
freedom. 

Conditions are ripe for dramatic PB breakthroughs in education. PBs are an 
expanding force for better, more comfortable, more economical reading. Cali- 


fornia’s educators and librarians can guide this force. The California Library 
Association and the state’s excellent library schools may conduct research, publi- 
cation, and teaching in the use of PBs by colleges, schools, and public libraries. 


Explosive consumption of good books is the challenge. The potential is above 
estimation. 
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CALIFORNIA SPRING WILDFLOWERS: From the Base of the Sierra 

Nevada and Southern Mountains to the Sea 

Philip A. Munz. This profusely illustrated, inexpensive volume 

sets a new standard for wildflower manuals, describes all that 

grow between mountains and sea in language that amateurs 

as well as professionals may understand. Cloth $4.75/Paper $2.95 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA GARDENS: An Illustrated History 

Victoria Padilla. She traces the work of men who contributed 

to the varied flora, from the first ornamental mission gardens 

of the Franciscan fathers, deals in turn with the features of the 

land, and the regional trees, palms, roses, cacti, and suc- 

culents, as well as parks and public gardens. 156 illus., 16 

color plates. $10.00 


RICO LEBRUN DRAWINGS 

Rico Lebrun. The famous Los Angeles artist communicates his 

creative point of view with strong, lucid text and graphic 

drawings selected from twenty-five years of work. $7.50 


CALIFORNIA PLACE NAMES 

Erwin G. Gudde. Now in a revised, enlarged edition with 

four new maps, this is a basic guide to the lyrical and often 

fanciful names which Indians, explorers, missionaries, set- 

tlers, ranchers, real estate operators, and government au- 

thorities gave to California. $10.00 


1000 CALIFORNIA PLACE NAMES 

Erwin G. Gudde. Also revised and reprinted, a paperback 

selection of the most important and intriguing entries in the 

larger work. $1.25 


THE LARKIN PAPERS, VOLUME Vil: 1847-1848 

Edited by George P. Hammond. The personal, business, and 
offcial correspondence of Thomas Oliver Larkin, merchant 
and United States consul in California, a major original 








source of early California history. $10.00 
SEED IDENTIFICATION MANUAL 

Alexander C. Martin and William D. Barkley. A basic refer- 

ence tool for the agronomist, forester, county farm agent, 

wildlife biologist, and farmer. More than 600 species are 

shown in 824 photographs and 288 drawings, described 
systematically by families and genera. $10.00 


At your bookseller or write to: 
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Editorial 


Two OF THE MOST EXCITING publications I’ve seen in many months are products 
of persons working in California, both have to do with machines and, although 
one is six pages and the other seven hundred, both will in the literature of librari- 
anship be long rememberéd. 

The longer of the two works is a publication of the NEA’s Department of 
Audio-Visual Instruction, Teaching Machines and Programmed Learning. Edited 
by A. A. Lumsdaine of UCLA and Robert Glaser of the University of Pittsburgh, 
it comprises a selection from the rather extensive number of reports and articles 
on self-instructional devices. From S. L. Pressey’s work in the twenties, through 
B. FE Skinner’s contributions in the fifties, to the very recent articles of Homme, 
the editors, and Simon Ramo, the book reveals the various trails hacked through 
the jungles of inefficiency. 

While this book will be of most interest to academic and school librarians, 
those in public and special libraries will find some portions fascinating. I com- 
mend especially Douglas Porter’s “Critical Review” as a beginning point (pages 
114-132). 

At least three firms are already in production, one of them in California, and 
we can only hope that the microform fiasco will not be repeated. It doubtless will 
be, however, and librarians will be faced with buying several machines in order 
to utilize the best programs available for the various subjects. Alack. 

I concur with Lloyd Homme when he says, “In fact, I will go so far as to pre- 
dict that classrooms of the future, their walls lined with exotic machines, will 
resemble nothing so much as the emporiums of Las Vegas. I am even willing to 
bet that the players will be equally intense in their pursuit of reinforcements:” 


II 

The shorter piece is entitled “Searching Natural Language Text by Computer? 
by Don R. Swanson (Science, CXXXII (October 21, 1960) 1099-1104.). Spon- 
sored by the Council on Library Resources, two teams of physicists, aided by 
Donald V. Black, physics librarian, UCLA, designed a careful experiment with 
a small model library of 100 articles. The purpose was to see if the traditional 
approach via subject headings was as effective in searching for pertinent articles 
as a computer which actually “read” through each article. It wasn’t. Each article 
still has to be fed into the machine, but the significant thing about this approach 
is that the intellectual effort of analyzing each article has been largely eliminated. 
As soon as a machine is developed which can scan ordinary print—look out! 

The article is witty and wise, and you ignore it at your peril. It will, of course, 
be some time before technology can handle metaphor and analogy. And although 
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I. A. Richards has called man the metaphor-making animal, it is my experience 
that about the only metaphors widely understood are those long since defunct. 
As Dr. Swanson concludes, “Thus, even though machines may never enjoy 
more than partial success in library indexing, a small suspicion might justifiably 
be entertained that people are even less promising” 


Contributors 


Guy Enporez, biographer, novelist, film writer, needs no introduction to librari- 
ans. Our lead article was drawn from an address to the class of the new 
School of Library Service at UCLA, where it was received with rapt atten- 
tion. Mr. Endore is perhaps most remembered for The King of Paris (1956). 


Maurine S. Harp1n has been the librarian of Oakland Technical High School 
since 1950. Mrs. Hardin is active in SLAC, CLA, and ALA, and is at present 
watching several bills being considered by the California legislature. She is a 
member of the University of California’s Advisory Council on Education 
for Librarianship. 


Wo. Emerson HincH.irF is a member of the class of the UCLA SLS. He was 
a prime mover in a community effort to improve the library service to 
Pacific Palisades which has resulted to date in the collection of some 
$28,000 in donations. This will enable the Los Angeles City Public Library 
to enlarge the building originally scheduled for construction from the bond 
issue funds. 


Ricuarp J. Horrman, Professor of Industrial Arts at Los Angeles State College, 
is a noted printer and graphic arts designer. Before coming to LASC, he was 
head of both the Journalism Department and the Los Angeles City College 
Press. For his many contributions to graphic arts education, Mr. Hoffman 
was recently awarded the Elmer G. Voigt medal. 


Beryt Hoskin, reference librarian at the University of Santa Clara since 1939, 
originally wrote the article appearing in this issue for a sociology class at 
San Jose State College. 
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The cOLE-HoLMquIST pRESsS 


AN APPRECIATION OF THE BUSINESS MAN AS SCHOLAR AND PRINTER 


BY RICDARO J. DOFFMAN 


“The practice of typography, if it be followed faithfully, is hard 
work—full of detail, full of petty restrictions, full of drudgery, and 
not greatly rewarded as men now count rewards. There are times 
when we need to bring to it all the history and art and feeling we 
can, to make it bearable. But in the light of history, and of art, 
and of knowledge and of man’s achievement, it is as interesting a 
work as exists—a broad and humanizing employment which can 
indeed be followed merely as a trade, but which if perfected into 
an art, or even broadened into a profession, will perpetually open 
new horizons to our eyes and new opportunities to our hands.” 


—Daniel Berkeley Updike 


A THIRD OF A CENTURY ago the University of California at Los Angeles 
sent into the world of printing two young men to begin a career that 
has brought them contrary to Mr. Updike’s predictions—rich rewards: 
friends, recognition, and a feeling of satisfaction to those who indeed 
practice the art of typography as a profession. It was in 1928 that the 
Times-Mirror Press employed Al Cole and Gordon Holmquist. Here 
they both worked in various capacities spending 14 years with this 
organization, learning thoroughly the ins and the outs of the printing 
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business from experience both in the office and the shop. Here one of 
these young men, Holmquist, was entranced by the phase of the 
business that involved book design and bookmaking. In 1938 because 
of this great interest he was put in charge of the book department, 
and in 1939 he worked with Merle Armitage in planning and pro- 
ducing Fit for a King, the first book produced by the Times-Mirror 
Press to make the Fifty-Best Books of the Year. 

In 1941, these two, slightly older and certainly more matured, 
joined in forming their own printing business, The Cole-Holmquist 
Press, a business which has grown so successfully that it is now con- 
sidered one of the leading commercial printing and lithographing 
shops in the Los Angeles area. 

The work of the Cole-Holmquist Press is extremely varied. It 
ranges from scholarly publications for the Universities and learned 
societies in the Southland, to a wide range of commercial and adver- 
tising printing. The area of scholarly printing is naturally of special 
interest to librarians. In this area, emphasized in the writing of 
Updike, the Cole-Holmquist Press does a particularly outstanding job 
for clients. The Press provides many of the tools of scholarship: a 
well stocked reference library, a fine working typographic library 
and a staff sensitive to, and capable of meeting the exacting demands 
of the scholar. They are further assisted by Holmquist’s personal 
background that provides for the client the essential understanding 
that lifts printing out of the realm of the ordinary into that of a 
distinguished product. 

‘“‘We approach the problem of printing design by ‘trying to under- 
stand the ultimate function of the printed piece. Mere prettiness or 
‘striking design’ is not a true goal for printing. The challenge to the 
designer, and his basic responsibility really, is to make the material 
orderly; order is the only thing that in the overall will make the 
product of any Press effective.” This statement is the scholar-business 
man’s philosophy of printing design. In these brief words Gordon 
Holmquist has distilled his approach to printing. This sense of order 
is inherent in his book design as well as in the interests he has and 
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the many activities in which he engages. An ardent bibliophile, he 
collects in the field of typography, printing, and press books. This 
interest is reflected in the fine working library at the Press. A mu- 
sician, he plays the violin (with which he worked his way through 
college) and the viola, which he plays on occasion today in a string 
quartet. This interest is reflected in the output of the Press in the 
music field, as exemplified by the beautiful book Rules How to Com- 
pose by Giovanni Coperario, published by Ernest Gottlieb in 1952, 
and one of the Rounce and Coffin Club’s Western Books that year. A 
gourmet of distinction, he has a very real appreciation and under- 
standing of the preparation of fine food as well as a well formed 
judgment of good wines. This interest is best exemplified by the long 
string of ephemeral productions consisting of menus and wine lists 
for the Wine and Food Society of Southern California, Les Amis 
d’Escoffier, and others. 

An amateur calligrapher, his admiration for this art has prompted 
him to develop a skilled calligraphic hand of his own, a version of 
the Chancery cursive. From this interest has come the well stocked 
composing room of the Press, built over a long period of acquisition. 
In addition to the standard American type faces found in most well- 
equipped printing plants, many distinguished European designs have 
been added. Most of these types such as Libra and Solemnis quite 
naturally have a calligraphic touch, although his fondness for the 
Bulmer types is apparent upon examination of some of the latest 
books from the Press. In machine type Holmquist leans towards 
Waverley and Kennerly both of which he uses with craftsmanlike 
restraint. 

“It is not so much how many kinds of type you possess as the 
manner in which you use what you have.” This observation from 
Holmquist aptly crystallizes the results of years of study of fine 
printed examples as well as the building up of a working composing 
room. 

In addition to their business activities, both Cole and Holmquist 
have found time to devote to the general welfare of the industry in 
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which they work; Cole as an officer and active participant in shaping 
the policies of the Printing Industries Association of Los Angeles, and 
Holmquist as a devoted worker in several professional organizations 
in the printing field. Holmquist served as president of the Los Angeles 
Club of Printing House Craftsmen, the Pacific Society, and was 
eventually honored by being selected President of the International 
Association of Printing House Craftsmen in 1952. As a Craftsman he 
organized and promoted the first ‘Printing Week” celebration which 
has subsequently become the most important single promotion for the 
Graphic Arts Industry at the national level. His work within the 
Printing Industries Association of Los Angeles has also been note- 
worthy: his special interest being the activities of the Association in 
the field of Graphic Arts Education. He served as the chairman of the 
Education Committee of the Association for years and currently is a 
member of the Industry Advisory Council on Graphic Arts Educa- 
tion, Los Angeles State College. 

Holmquist’s interest in, and contributions to, the creative and 
appreciative aspects of the printing business are furthered by his 
membership in several of the leading book societies of America. He is 
a member of the Zamorano Club, the Roxburghe Club of San Fran- 
cisco, The Rounce and Coffin Club, the Friends of the UCLA Library, 
and the American Institute of Graphic Arts. For these groups he 
contributes handsomely designed keepsakes and meeting announce- 
ments. 

Within the structure of the Cole-Holmquist Press we find the 
exemplification of the businessman-scholar-printer, and further, we 
find the realization that printing is indeed more than a trade when it 
is practiced in the spirit of a profession. 
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President’s Message 
by PETER T. CONMY 


As THIs IssuE of the California Librarian goes to press, it is a pleasure to an- 
nounce that the slogan of the Annual Conference to be held in Oakland, October 
31-November 4,, will be, “Libraries on the New Frontier?’ 

Libraries are on a new frontier. The old frontier was geographical. For many 
it was a westward movement, and for others an eastern trek. Both have met in 
the Pacific basin, and the result is definitely noticeable here in California. When 
two forces hit, and cannot go downward into the earth, they must tend toward 
upper space. The meeting of the two frontiers, the blending of western and east- 
ern culture has resulted in the development of a new intellectualism, and the 
frontier, once a geographical, physical fact, now has entered the higher realm 
of thought. In this the library, an institution dedicated to the communication of 
ideas, has a great réle to play. The public library is indeed a young institution, 
and it will emerge on this new frontier as a great and distinct educational force. 

Speaking of the coming conference, it is a pleasure to report that it will be 
held at the Hotel Claremont, and that the committee is working indefatigably to 
present one that will leave its mark on CLA history. It is most heartening to 
enjoy the dedicated codperation that the committee is giving. 

This same spirit of codperation is noted in the work that is underway by CLA 
committees generally. There is hardly one from which I have not received 
news of activity, meetings and planning. This should result in a valuable 
mobilization of professional thought, useful reports and stimulating programs at 
the Conference. My congratulations to the Presidents of Districts, Sections, the 
several chairmen of committees, and the dozens of committee members who are 


working so zealously for professional development and well being. 


II 
Among the committees the one facing the most challenging task is that of Legis- 
lation. A bill providing for State Aid has been introduced by Senator Farr and 
awaits its fate before the legislature. This committee needs the help of every 
CLA member and has expressed the wish that each one of you write to your 
Senators and Assemblymen. It will be well if you request your friends to do so 
also. Passage of the State Aid Bill not only establishes a form of state support, but 
it would place the public library on the high plane of an institution supported in 
part by the state, because it is fundamentally educational, and serves all who 
come to it for assistance. The next several weeks will be important ones for 


librarianship in California, and you are requested to extend your efforts in be- 
half of the bill. 
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1961 DIRECTORY OF THE 
CALIFORNIA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
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SOUTHERN DIVISION 

Chairman, L. Harriett Genung 
Vice Chairman, Gordon P. Martin 
Secretary, Dr. Julian G. Michel 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES SECTION 
President, Esther L. Mardon 
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Secretary, Mrs. Lucille Metzger 
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President, S. Lee Vavuris 
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Secretary, Robert Jenkins 
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President, Robert C. Goodwell 
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Secretary, Mary Mancini 
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President, Herman K. Spector 
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President, William Poole 
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President, Mrs. Margaret G. Rhodes 
Vice President, Mrs. Rita M. Gurnee 
Secretary, Mrs. Norine Gerber 
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President, Mrs. Virginia L. Shelley 
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Gross monthly salary 
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ADULT EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

State Chairman: L. Kenneth Wilson, Palo 
Alto Public Library 

Southern Chairman: Marjorie Donaldson, 
Pasadena Public Library 

Mrs. Pauline Coleman, San Mateo Public 
Library 

Mrs. Hilda L. Collins, Tulare County Library, 
Visalia 

William J. Griffith, Anaheim Public Library 

Mrs, Madeline Hensley, South Pasadena Pub- 
lic Library 

Mrs. Helen B. Murie, Eureka Public Library 
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brary 
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Helen Bullock, San Jose State College 
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Ray Held, School of Librarianship, UC, 
Berkeley 


Willis Kerr, La Verne College, La Verne 
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Edward C. Perry, Burbank Public Library 


William Ramirez, San Francisco Public Li- 
brary 


Patricia Terrill, Santa Monica Public Library 

Alice Titus, Long Beach Public Library 
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brary 

COMMERCIAL RELATIONS COMMITTEE 


Chairman: Harry M. Rowe, Jr., Fullerton 
Public Library 


Richard Brown, Oakland Public Library 

Robert C. Goodwell, Alhambra Public Li- 
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DOCUMENTS COMMITTEE 
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California Library, Los Angeles 


Elinor M. Alexander, University of Cali- 
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nia Library, Davis 
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Mt. Shasta District 
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Redwood District 
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Southern District 
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Stanford University Press 


TELEVISION IN THE LIVES OF OUR CHILDREN 


Wilbur Schramm, Jack Lyle, and Edwin B. Parker 


Here are the facts about the effects of television on children, based 
on a study of over 6,000 North American children over a period 
of three years. Information obtained from the children and 2,300 
parents, teachers, and school officials gives answers to such questions 
as: Does television debase children’s tastes, harm their eyesight, 
contribute to delinquency? Included is a paper on the psychiatric 
view of the problem, as well as detailed statistics and tabulations 
in the Appendixes. Such related topics as children’s use of other 
mass media are also examined. Annoted Bibliography. $6.00 


CALIFORNIA POLITICS 


THIRD EDITION 
Joseph P. Harris 


This concise guide to California’s intricate political life has been 
revised and brought up to date to include significant developments 
of the 1960 elections. The state’s politics are of great significance 
to the entire nation, as well as to her own sixteen million people 
and her importance in national politics can be understood more 
clearly from this thorough analytical account. Among topics cov- 
ered are pressure groups and how they function, unofficial party 
organizations, party finance, the role of the press, and legislative 
apportionment. Paperbound. $1.35 


FLORA OF THE SANTA CRUZ MOUNTAINS 


A MANUAL OF THE VASCULAR PLANTS 
John Hunter Thomas 


This comprehensive flora, the first of this area, is for use by the 
serious beginner and the trained botanist. It is illustrated by line 
drawings and photographs, and there are distributional notes, keys, 
a stratigraphic profile, common-name and taxonomic indexes, an 
index of place names, glossary of terms, and a map of the area. 
The area of the Santa Cruz Mountains covers almost 1,400 square 
miles and contains nearly 1,800 species, subspecies and varieties of 
conifers, ferns and flowering plants belonging to 167 families. 
$8.50 
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Library Coéperation in Santa Clara 


by BERYL HOSKIN 


IN SPITE OF LONG YEARS Of study by the library profession, the relationship of 
the school and the public library continues to be a problem. An A.L.A. study 
reports: 


Children and young people now in school, need and demand library service as 
never before. Schools are bursting at the seams, teachers are making more and 
more assignments that require use of many different materials, Schools and libraries 
are understaffed and children are reading more and more books. Nowhere in the 
country have we reached the saturation point in providing materials and library 
services.* 


No greater area of misunderstanding exists at present than that of student 
use of public library resources, although many librarians with foresight have 
developed ways of dealing with this problem. 

The modern public library, maintained by the municipality or some other 
local unit of government by taxation, was scarcely known before 1850, and 
has developed for the most part since the formation of the American Library 
Association in 1876. The earliest tax-supported library is supposed to be the 
Town Library of Salisbury, Connecticut, established in 1803. By the Michigan 
Constitution of 1835, the legislature was given the power to establish a library 
in every school district. A special library for children was established in New 
York City as early as 1885, and by 1900 special rooms for children were an 
established fact in most public libraries. 

The modern school libraries were started by the librarians of the public 
libraries, and they have all appeared since 1905. Strictly speaking, a library 
though located in a school building is not a school library unless maintained 
and administered primarily for the benefit of pupils and teachers. 

For many years the school library was the responsibility of the public 
librarian. Later, the aims and methods of the public library were felt to be 
inadequate, and the school library was placed under the jurisdiction of the 
school. 

During the past twenty years when many kinds of libraries have been 
growing together, the public library and the school library have been growing 
apart. It is not always true that they are antagnostic toward one another, but 


1Mary V. Gaver, “School and public library relationships; A.L.A. Bulletin, LIII (February 
1959) 111. 
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in a number of places this is the case. ‘“‘A recent Pennsylvania study in which 
information was obtained from 309 communities showed that in only 27 (less 
than 10 per cent) was there any contact between the school librarian and the 
public librarian, dealing with relations between the services and ways and 
means of codperation?”* 

If this indifference exists between agencies which started from the same 
source and exist for the same purpose, who is to blame? Naturally both agencies 
are to blame in part, and some blame stems from the existing situation. Mis- 
understanding is at the root of some of the bitterness. And this frequently 
comes from lack of knowledge of the situation on the part of both agencies, 
Some public librarians are completely unaware of the development of the 
modern school library. Many of them have not read a book on school libraries 
for many years, or stepped inside any school library in their own community. 

For it is true that some of our school libraries are excellent, and beautifully 
stocked with reading suited to every interest. And there is evidence that more 
children use the public library when they have good school libraries. 

The problem which engulfs the public librarians who are not prepared for 
the situation today is the overwhelming increase in library use by the school 
child. Obtaining the budget to increase the staff and the library resources is 
an almost insurmountable problem in some communities. Most public librari- 
ans, of course, have kept their perspective, and simply examine student {ise 
as a practical question of adequate support and balanced use of resources.* 

But even among the public librarians who take all this in their stride, there 
are many complaints about the difficult assignments which the teachers make, 
some of whom send the entire class to the understaffed public library without 
any warning. 

Yet all of this is public library service to the schools and willingly or un- 
willingly, a good deal of it is done in America today. Many experiments to 
improve the situation have been tried; some have failed. There are strong 
arguments for concentrating the library resources for children in the school 
libraries: 


The school provides a convenient assembly point for reaching children. School 
personnel get to know children more intimately and thoroughly than is usual for 
the public librarian. All children can be reached in the school, and not just moti- 
vated to use the public library.* 


The public librarian argues that the child cannot use the school library after 
hours or in the summer, and that the school library cannot do many things 
for him that the public library does. 

The fact is that both agencies are needed and we have not even approached 


2Lowell Martin, “Relation of public and school libraries in serving youth;’ A.L.A. Bulletin, 
LIII (February 1959) 112. 


8[bid., p. 113. 
4Ibid., p. 114. 
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the saturation point for children’s reading. We must depend on all our re- 
sources, help enlarge and develop them, and work for coéperation between 
the school library and the public library, and thus increase our strength. 


II 


The City of Santa Clara is one of the fastest-growing communities in the 
United States today. Its population has grown from 6,500 to 65,000 in fifteen 
years and is expected to reach the 100,000 point by the end of 1965. The 
effects of this great increase in population on the library resources of the 
community have created tremendous problems. The situation became so de- 
pressing to the reference librarians in the public library and the University 
of Santa Clara library during the Spring of 1959 that it was suggested by the 
City librarian, Miss Frances Klune, that we form a committee and make an 
organized study of the problem. 

The committee was composed of the following: Miss Frances Klune; Miss 
Beryl Hoskin, reference librarian, University of Santa Clara; Miss Ethel 
Kennedy, librarian of Santa Clara Union High School; Miss Dorothy Dossee, 
high school English teacher and public library board member; and Mrs. Lois 
Reynolds, curriculum coérdinator of the Santa Clara school system. 

Library service in Santa Clara up until the 1950’s had been very poor. 
Efforts were made during the last twenty-five years to improve the public 
library situation, but most of these attempts were not successful until very 
recently. Four times bonds were placed before the townspeople to build a 
library building and each time they were defeated. I personally canvassed 
house to house in the 1939 bond campaign, and was promised by a thousand 
persons that they would vote “tyes” on the library bonds. On the day of election, 
63 voters were in favor of the bonds: an overwhelming defeat. 

In 1937 the Santa Clara County Library endeavored to work out a program to 
improve the library resources in the city of Santa Clara, and for two years, 
with great effort on their part, some advances were made in library service. 
A professionally trained librarian was hired for this period of time, library 
service to children was inaugurated for the first time, and the general book 
collection was increased. A political upheaval put an end to this project in 1939. 

It was not until 1952 when a very progressive library board was appointed 
that real improvement began to be realized. The new board hired a trained 
librarian who had wide experience in library administration, in library work 
with children, and in radio publicity for libraries. By 1955 a beautiful and 
serviceable library was built from the city funds to serve a population of 
12,000 persons when the city’s population was actually nearly three times 
that number. By October 1, 1959 it had a budget of $85,000 per year, a staff 
of 13, and was counting its monthly circulation in the neighborhood of 
25,000 volumes. 

The school library situation was also very poor for many years. Today 
Santa Clara has two high schools, with a third under construction, and a 
fourth in the blueprint stage, thirteen elementary schools, one intermediate 
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school, and two parochial schools. There are now about 10,000 elementary 
school children, and 4,000 high school students. 

In addition to the regular school set-up, Santa Clara is the site of the Jesuit 
University of Santa Clara, founded in 1851. It has an enrollment of 1700 
students, a library collection of 100,000 volumes, and a library staff of 8. 

Nowhere can be found a more natural set-up than this for community 
library codperation. 

Consider a community that has mushroomed from a sleepy little college 
town, in an agricultural community, to a thriving industrial metropolis in 
fifteen years. Every person in the city is education-conscious, and college- 
minded, and therefore, library-minded. Budgets are far behind the increasing 
costs of library maintenance. The Public Library cannot possibly serve so 
large a population adequately without a greatly increased budget. The high 
school libraries are organized for about one half the number of students they 
serve, as are the elementary school libraries. The University of Santa Clara 
library collection is housed in a building which was built for a collection of 
about one half its size, and an enrollment of less than one third its present 
number. The ten professional librarians in the community are among the 
most eager in the profession and are all concerned with this matter of library 
codperation. 

The Public Library has done the most in all-around coédperation. Its pro- 
gram has been generous and comprehensive, and includes the following: visits 
throughout the school year to all the schools, guest cards to all the teachers, 
book talks and general speeches to the P'T.A. and Parents’ Guilds, a Thursday 
morning story hour for pre-school children, a summer reading program, in- 
formal classes in the teaching and the use of the library to school children, 
and interlibrary loans to the school libraries and the University Library. 

From September to June the public librarians make visits to all the schools. 
In the Fall and Winter months book talks are given, and the librarians take 
application cards to each classroom. In the Spring, the school visits are for 
the purpose of advertising the summer reading program. In the Spring of 1959, 
sixteen schools were visited, reaching 7,524, children in 142 classrooms and 12 
assembly programs at the expense of 58 man hours. There were 2,027 chil- 
dren registered in the summer reading program and 1,110 received awards 
for 10 books read. 

The school librarians who are overworked in their daily service to the stu- 
dents spend the greater part of their time building up their own library collec- 
tions. In the program of library codperation their efforts include the following: 

1. Urging students to take advantage of all the library opportunities the city 
has to offer. 


2. Making booklists for summer reading for students with special reading prob- 
lems. 


3. Arranging interlibrary loans for faculty and advanced student research. 
4. Helping to promote and publicize the Summer Reading Program in the Public 
Library. 
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The University of Santa Clara has been generous in permitting high school 
students of the community to use its library resources with little formality 
until very recently when the increase in population has made it necessary to 
curtail this to some extent. Its codperation program consists of the following: 
1. Courtesy Cards are given to people doing special research work, students 


writing Masters’ and Doctors’ theses, and members of the local industries who 
come to the library with identification. 

2. Courtesy Cards are given to members of the University alumni, which in- 
directly serves a number of high school students. 

3. Courtesy Cards are given to the Accelerated Student groups in the high 
schools, at the request of the supervisors. 

4. Interlibrary loans are numerous, and the University library is in the habit 
of loaning to other libraries when requests are made. 


5. The University library is generous in sharing its gifts of books with the 
public and school libraries, 


A summary of library coéperation in the City of Santa Clara in the past 
would indicate that sympathetic understanding has been the basis for an in- 
formal program, which though never planned has served the purpose for a 
number of years. 


Ill 


After a good deal of discussion and consultation with experts in the field, and 
studying the American Library Association panel which was publicized in the 
February 1959 Bulletin, the Committee on Library Codperation came up with 
the following proposals which might solve some of the immediate problems 
in the library reference situation in Santa Clara: 

1. It was proposed that a meeting be called to discuss the major problems of 
Library Codperation. Invitations would be sent to the following: the ten 
professional librarians of the community; the high school principals; twenty 
high school teachers who are in the habit of sending students to the libraries 
for research work; interested library board members; and any other persons 
whose concern with this problem was known. 


2. It was proposed that the results of the meeting be incorporated wth sug- 
gestions of the American Library Association in a mimeographed document 
to be sent to all the high school teachers and concerned persons to explain the 
findings and the recommendations of the group. 

3. It was proposed that an increase in the budget for the Santa Clara Public 
Library be requested, asking for $800,000 in a bond issue to increase the 
facilities of the Santa Clara Public Library to take care of the increased de- 
mands on its resources. This would cover a new building, a bookmobile service, 
and added reference materials and staff. 


4. It was proposed that high school students doing special research work 
be permitted to use the facilities of the University of Santa Clara library only 
in special instances when the materials they need are not available in the 
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high school or public library, and when they are specifically referred to the 
University library by the high school librarian. 

The following invitation was sent to each of forty teachers and librarians, 
and interested persons: 


Mr. John Doe 
English Teacher 
Santa Clara High School 


A Meeting of all the interested Teachers and Librarians of the Com- 
munity has been arranged for Monday, October 19, 1959 at 7:30 
P.M., in the Conference Room of the Santa Clara Public Library. 


The Meeting is being held to discuss the problem of Library and 
School Cooperation in the City of Santa Clara, and to help meet the 
unusual demands being made on the Library facilities of the 
area, particularly in the Reference Department. 


We would especially like to have you attend, as we need your recom- 
mendations to help solve some of these problems which have arisen 
from the tremendous increase in population in our Community. 


CoMMITTEE ON LIBRARY COOPERATION. 


Twenty-five of the forty people invited attended the Meeting, and the dis- 
cussion was lively and exceedingly enlightening. The group was about equally 
divided between the librarians and the teachers. The Committee, having com- 
pleted a good deal of preliminary discussion, and armed with advice from 
many authorities, was well prepared to lead the discussion. Some of the results 
and recommendations of the group were gathered and mimeographed and 
sent out to all teachers and librarians of the community. The basic findings 
of the group can be outlined briefly, as most of those present at the meeting 
were in agreement on all of them. 

The real cause of student reference problems to the Public library was 
“adequate library facilities?” The proposed bond issue of $800,000 for library 
improvements was unanimously acclaimed a necessity. 

It was recommended that in the meantime the problem of inadequate 
facilities be combatted in several different ways: 


1. Ask teachers to notify librarians in advance when assigning difficult research 
problems to the students. 


2. Ask teachers to recommend purchases in the library in the fields they know 
will be important to their classes. 


3. Expect librarians to refuse to do the actual work for the students, but instead 
to train them to use the library themselves. 
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4. Suggest that parents bring students to the library to do their own research, 
and not attempt to do it for them, or to try to do it by telephone. 

5. Ask instructors not to refer high school students to libraries outside the legal 
jurisdiction, unless the topic is a very special one that the school library and the 
local public library cannot satisfy. A general belief prevailed that the student 
should be allowed to use the larger college libraries if the material is not available 
otherwise. It was decided that this could be recommended, provided the proper 
method of interlibrary use is followed. 


6. Ask librarians to notify teachers in writing when material on subjects re- 
quested by the students is not available in the library. 


It was felt that some of the above recommendations would alleviate a few 
of the most crucial problems, and particularly might curtail some of the 
vandalism and theft in the libraries. Never was there any desire to reduce 
the use of libraries. Throughout the entire discussion the attitudes were directed 
toward progress and improvement in the library field. 

The Meeting was considered a success because of the complete sympathy 
apparent between the school teachers and the librarians. Everyone present 
was sincerely anxious to do his part to aid the other. There was no unkind 


criticism in any area, and a very noticeable feeling of optimism prevailed 
on all sides. 


IV 


In the period of time since the Meeting was held several benefits have resulted: 

Within a week after the meeting was held a bond issue for library improve- 
ment was passed for the first time in the history of the City of Santa Clara. A 
large majority of voters approved the issuance of $800,000 in bonds to build 
a new library building, establish a bookmobile service, and improve public 
library facilities in general. 

In the library of the University of Santa Clara, high school students now 
come for reference material only when referred by a school librarian, and 
only for material which they cannot find in their school or public library. 

Entire school classes are no longer being sent to the reference department in 
the public library without some warning being given the libraries. 

In the high school libraries more interest has been taken by the teachers in 
requesting material ahead of time, and more work is being done to increase 
the budgets for book-buying. 

The general opinion is that our efforts for coéperation were worth the work, 
and further meetings are planned at practical intervals. 
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OUR EXCLUSIVE SPECIALTY SINCE 1909 





MAGAZINES substantially bound. 
Missing numbers supplied. 


... We pay all freight. ° . 
Seti evimanp, FICTION attractively rebound in 


Intelligent service. Picture Covers and impregnated 
buckram. 


TEXTBOOKS rebound to match 
style of original covers. A rebound 
book will outwear four new copies. 


FOSTER & FUTERNICK COMPANY || 


444 BRYANT STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Library Koalibindhees 
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DEPENDABILITY + SERVICE + GROWTH 


THE ACME CODE COMPANY ended its thirty-seventh year 
in Book Trade October 31, 1960. 

It is a California Corporation, organized in San Francisco in 1923. 

Its steady growth is due to the Intelligent Dependable Service it 
renders to California Libraries and Unified School Districts at com- 
petitive prices. 

We solicit your inquiries and orders. Catalogs gladly supplied on 
request. 


ACME CODE COMPANY, Inc. 


163 CALIFORNIA STREET 630 NINTH AVENUE 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA NEW YORK 36, NEW YORK 


Western Library Service Serving... 


Los Angeles 36, Calif. 
ese Schools and Libraries The Gr eat 
Exclusively , 
Complete stock of: San Joaquin Valley 


GOLDEN PRESS (Golden books in 
Goldencraft bindings) as 


CHILDREN'S PRESS 
FOLLETT PUBLISHING COMPANY LIBRARY 


FRANKLIN WATTS, INC. 

WILLIAM R. SCOTT, INC. BOOKBINDERS 
GROSSET & DUNLAP, INC. 

GARRARD PRESS SHS 


LANTERN PRESS 
HOLIDAY HOUSE 


Representatives 


Valley Library 


Myron M. Zavack—No. Calif. Bindery 


Harold Guttormsen—So. Calif. , 
WRITE FOR LISTS Fresno, California 
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THE 
SAN FRANCISCO NEWS COMPANY 


Division of The American News Company, Inc. 


657 HOWARD STREET SAN FRANCISCO 5, CALIFORNIA 


BOOKS 
When purchasing books we are prepared 
to give you quick and efficient service. 
Trade books of all publishers, both Adult 
and Juvenile, at Library discounts. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 
We specialize in subscriptions, to all pub- 
lications. We solicit your business. 
Good Service and Lowest Prices. 


STATIONERY AND OFFICE SUPPLIES 


We carry a large assortment of inks, pens, 
pencils, rubber bands, paper clips, stapling 
machines and supplies, blank and loose leaf 
books, tablets, files, binders, etc. 


Try us for your next order. Library discounts. 
FE O. B. your door. 


THE 
LOS ANGELES NEWS COMPANY 


Division of The American News Company, Inc. 


383 SOUTH PASADENA AVENUE PASADENA 2, CALIFORNIA 
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BERKELEY 
BOOK STORE 


Individually owned & operated 


Epwarp J. Huno.tr 


BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 
TEXT - TRADE - PAPERBACKS 
PROMPT SERVICE 
BEST DISCOUNTS 
Serving All Types of Libraries 





Prints FoR SCHOOL UsE 


LARGEST SUPPLY OF SCHOOL TITLE 





PAPERBACKS IN THE BAY AREA 





“Inquire about our RUSH Service 


2476 BANCROFT WAY 
BERKELEY 4, CALIFORNIA 


BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND 


PREBOUND BOOKS 
HAVE L.A.L.* 


Redwood — a symbol of ~~ 
Long Active Life 


*Long Active Life 


Books prebound in our plant last 
and last and last and keep their 
attractive looks. These durable = 
features make any book a real - 
asset to your library. And our 
service is complete, careful and 
quick to save you expensive time. 
So, in the long run your library 
comes out on the profitable end 
of the cost question, when you 
buy BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND 
Prebound books. 

We urge you to write for our lit- 
erature and catalogs listing about 
16,000 popular juvenile titles in § 
stock for immediate delivery. ae 


eS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
“BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND™ PREBOUND BOOKS 
KSONVELE, ILUNOIS 


















Expert Service on 
MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 
for 
ALL LIBRARIES 


* 


Faxon’s Librarians Guide 
free on request 


* 


For the very best subscription 
service at competitive prices—ask 
about our Till Forbidden IBM- 
RAMAC plan. 


x 
F. W. FAXON CO., INC. 
83-91 Francis Street Boston 15, Mass. 


* 
Continuous Library Service Since 1886 
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Write for booklet and complete information 
on how the IBS Plan can serve your library. 
CARL J. LEIBEL, INC., 

1236 S. Hatcher Avenue, La Puente, Calif. 











Complete Stock—All Publishers 
These Subjects 


Accounting Electronics 
Advertising Finance 

Aeronautics Industrial Management 
Agriculture Insurance 

Architecture Machine Trades 
Astronomy Mathematics 
Automotive nical Engineering 
Biology Metallurgy 

Boating and Marine Nuclear Sciences 
Building Trades Photography 

Business Physics 

Chemistry Radio 

Civil Engineering Real Estate 

Civil Service Sales 

Codes Statistics 

Crafts 


Dictionaries udy Aids 
Earth Sciences Technical Writing 
Electrical Engineering Television 
If It’s a Technical Book and in Print— 
We Have It or We'll Get It 


Mail Orders Promptly Filled 


PROFESSIONAL ano SCIENTIFIC BOOKS 


| | ECHNICAL BOOK COMPANY 


Robert B. Ruby—President 
253 S. Spring 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


CENTRAL 
MAGAZINE COMPANY 


Subscriptions For 
ALL Magazines 
Specializing In 


Fast, Efficient Service 


Box 863 


RIVERSIDE, CALIFORNIA 


LIBRARY SERVICE NATIONALLY 


Check these advantages: 


e Liberal Discounts 
e Immediate Delivery 
e One Stop Service 


e Prepaid Shipments 
e Excellent Prebounds 
e Large Inventories 


Send for your free copies of the latest (Fall 1960) rec- 
ommended Best Books for Children and Books on Ex- 
hibit Catalogues now while the supply lasts. These 
titles in stock for immediate shipment. 


REMEMBER—‘SERVICE” IS OUR MIDDLE NAME 
“Any Book — Any Binding — Any Publisher” 


LIBRARY SERVICE COMPANY, INC. 
4.121 EL CAMINO WAY, PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA 
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Your Book Wholesaler 
and You 


is the title of a new brochure that 
can help save you time and money 
when ordering library books. A 
copy is yours for the asking, as are 
copies of the PERSONAL BOOK 
GUIDE and BOOKS FOR BOYS AND 
GIRLS. 


In 50 states 10,000 librarians send 
their book orders to Boston for the 
kind of service they want and de- 
serve. 


Campbell and Hall, Inc. 


989 Commonwealth Avenue 
Boston 17, Massachusetts 


For Your 
LaLa) 


Pickup Service 


Attractive Bindings With 
Picture Covers 


Reasonable Prices 


Serving the Western States 


ANGWIN BOOK BINDERY 
ANGWIN, CALIFORNIA 
Freight Address — St. Helena 





SQUIRE 


MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTION 
AGENCY 
Established 1923 


Special Attention Given Library 


and School Orders 
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LOW PRICES—REFERENCES 
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5678 MILES AVENUE 
OAKLAND Q, CALIF. 
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C.L.A. CALENDAR 
22 April, School Library Association of Cali- 20-22 May, Western Regional Conference, 


fornia, Northern Section, Mill Valley State Library Personnel, State Library, 
27 April, Interlibrary Loan Workshop, Kern Sacramento , 
County Library, Bakersfield 28 May-1 June, Special Libraries Association, 
29 April, Alumni Association, School of Li- National Convention, San Francisco 
brarianship, Berkeley 12-13 June, Trustees Workshop, State Library, 
5 May, Public Library Executives of North- Sacramento : 
ern California 9-15 July, American Library Association, An- 
13 May, Redwood District Meeting, Arcata nual Conference, Cleveland 
19 May, Public Library Executives of Central 30 October-4 November, California | ibrary 
California Association, Annual Conference, Oakland 


DOUBLEDAY & COMPANY, INC. 
Institutional Department 


Doubleday Publications The Literary Guild of America, Inc. 
Garden City Books Young Peoples Division of Literary Guild 
American National Red Cross Texts The Junior Literary Guild 


CALIFORNIA REPRESENTATIVES: 
Southern Calif. Northern Calif. 
JoHN THORNE ARTHUR WAGSTAFF 


1222 Sussex Lane Box 1158 
Newport Beach Walnut Creek 





















Socraiteyme COLOR” Binagtan 


they’re yours with Ames Library Shelving 


ie COMPLETE SELECTION—Steel shelving, accesso- 
ries and related library equipment in a wide 
range of styles and sizes—they’re “‘standard” 
with Ames. 


% 18 COLORS TO CHOOSE FROM—To harmonize with 
your library interior Ames offers a full range 
of finish colors at no extra cost. 


% CUSTOM CONSTRUCTION—For your “unique” 
problems, Ames will design and produce spe- 
cial equipment to meet your needs. 


yx FREE PLANNING SERVICE — Ames’ experienced 
library equipment engineers are happy to ey 
you with equipment planning, layout and bu 


geting. 
Names of recent Ames installations gladly furnished. 


WRITE FOR FREE — estimates, layouts, 
catalogs and other helpful library data. 


MITTS 1001 DEMPSEY ROAD 
EAMES W.RAMES COMPANY Stora carom 


BOOKSTACK DIVISION 





Since 1910 
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HUTCHINS ORIENTAL BOOKS 
PO. Box 167 
1603 Hope St., South Pasadena 
(formerly, P. D. & lone Perkins) 
PHONE: SYcamore 9-5774. 


THE H. R. HUNTTING 
ITS LAND Se net 2 CULTURE COMPANY, INC. 


We are proud to present the first au- Librar - Specialists 
thentic encyclopedic book out of Korea . 

in English. This covers history, geogra- 57 years experience 
phy, politics, language, people, econ- 
omy, industry, religion, education, so- ONE SOURCE FOR 
cial and natural science, literature, fine 

arts, dance, music, drama, manners and ALL YOUR LIBRARY BOOKS 
customs, recreation, and tourism. 


750 pages with supplement of 32 pages Catalogs on request 
of color photos and 460 pages black and 
white. Cloth, letter type Baskerville 9 


* 4 - BURNETT ROAD & FIRST AVE. 
pt. 10” x 744”. Weight: 6 lbs. 5 oz. 


CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 


EXIT 6 MASS. TURNPIKE 


Published by Hak Won Sa Ltd., Seoul, 
Korea. $25.00; usual discount, plus 
shipping & tax. 


Visitors Welcome 


WALTER J. JOHNSON, INC. 


Complete subscription service for domestic and foreign periodicals 


SALE AND ACQUISITION OF 


Scientific periodicals: complete sets, short runs, single volumes 
—all fields, all languages 


Scientific books: out-of-print—domestic, foreign 
All new books of U. S. and foreign publishers 





Send requirements and offers to 


WALTER J. JOHNSON, INC. 
111 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, New York 


Telephone: ORegon 7-6713 Cable address: BOOKJOHNS, NEW YORK 
California Office: 1901 West 8th Street, Los Angeles 57 


Catalogues available on request 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Classified advertisements for this section 
are at the rate of 15¢ a word. In addition to 
one publication in this journal, the ad will 
appear in the immediately preceding issue 
of the mimeographed newsletter, C.L.A. Af- 
fairs, if it is received soon enough. There is 
no extra charge for this publication in the 
newsletter. 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESSES is one 
of our specialties. Foreign books and peri- 
odicals, current and out-of-print. Albert J. 
Phiebig, Box 352, White Plains, N.Y. 


LIBRARIAN. Assistant in a municipal 
branch library. Salary range $382-$467. En- 
trance salary dependent upon qualifications. 
College degree and completion of one addi- 
tional year in a library school accredited by 
ALA or equivalent in education and experi- 
ence. Personal interview. Apply: Personnel 
Department, City Hall, Riverside, Cali- 


fornia. 


MARADOR PLASTIC BINDERS 


COVER THE WORLD 





THE FIRST AND THE FINEST 
FULL-VISIBILITY BINDERS 


Write for information. 


MARADOR Mo He ee ee a 


722 GLENODALE BOULEVARD LOS ANGELES 26, CALIFORNIA 





CIRCULATION LIBRARIAN: Librarian 
II, $5,232-$6,360. Approx. one-quarter ref- 
erence. Experience, accredited degree, and 
interview required. New building, expand- 
ing instructional and library programs. En- 
rollment now 2,200; 12,000 expected by 
1970. Good vacation, sick leave, and retire- 
ment programs. Apply: Harold F Wells, Li- 
brarian, California State Polytechnic Col- 
lege, Kellogg-Voorhis Campus, Pomona, Cal- 


ifornia. 


IF YOU HAVE a library school degree, a 
high energy level, a genuine interest in 
people and books and would like to locate 
in Southern California, now is the time. 
Write to the Long Beach Public Library, 
Long Beach 2, for information about job 
opportunities. 


LOOKING for an opportunity for experi- 
ence, initiative, service? Openings for Cata- 
loger and Children’s Librarian in modern 
(1955) functional building, serving popu- 
lation of approximately 12,000. Salary 
$5100-$6612 for A.L.A. accredited library 
degree, attractive fringe benefits. Send brief 
outline of training and experience to Coa- 
linga District Library, Box 955, Coalinga, 
California. 


SUPERVISING LIBRARIAN (Option 3) 
—Position available involving responsibil- 
ity for planning program of children’s serv- 
ice for system of 15 community libraries 
and one bookmobile. Requires degree from 
accredited library school and three years 
professional library experience, two of 
which have been in children’s work. Salary 
$6228-$7788. Contact Civil Service Commis- 
sion, Court House, Redwood City, Cali- 


fornia. 


CHILDREN’S COORDINATOR. Contem- 
plated examination for one of the most chal- 
lenging positions in the field of children’s 
work. Examination later this year for CO- 
ORDINATOR, CHILDREN’S ACTIVI- 
TIES, SAN FRANCISCO PUBLIC LI- 
BRARY. Salary range $7,356-$8,940. For 
further information address Personnel Of- 
fice, San Francisco Public Library. 
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PRINCIPAL LIBRARIAN. Applications 
are now being accepted for this position in 
our recently completed $2,000,000 Commu- 
nity Library Center in the City of San Lean- 
dro, California. STARTING MONTHLY 
SALARY between $543 and $660. The 
principal librarian is responsible to and will 
work with the Library Director, doing ex- 
tensive administrative duties. Some of these 
include coérdinating department activities, 
developing staff training programs and co- 
érdinating public relations programs. If you 
have graduated from a recognized college 
with an A.B. degree, completed one year 
of librarianship education resulting in a de- 
gree in Library Science and if you have had 
three years recent, increasingly responsible 
work experience as a librarian, you are in- 
vited to apply. Plans are to examine com- 
petitors after they file their applications. 
For details write, wire or telephone the Per- 
sonnel Office, City Hall, San Leandro, Cali- 
fornia, NEptune 8-4100. 


CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN—Orange, Cal- 
ifornia, $4.10-$490. Starting salary depend- 
ent upon qualifications. New building, 
growing city of 27,000, 35 miles from Los 
Angeles. Social security, state retirement, 
paid health insurance. Require library de- 
gree, 2 years experience in children’s work. 
Apply: Mrs. Ethel H. Swanger, City Li- 
brarian, Orange, California. 


CITY LIBRARIAN—Challenging oppor- 
tunity to plan and initiate library service in 
a newly incorporated industrial community 
adjacent to Los Angeles, California. Suffi- 
cient funds available to inaugurate a new 
and full program of library service to the 
community and to the industries, organize 
a staff, and build a modern new library 
building, which the librarian will plan. Ap- 
plicant must have degree from accredited 
library school, 5 years professional experi- 
ence, including 3 years in supervisory posi- 
tion in a public library. Salary: $710 to 
$862 monthly. Position immediately avail- 
able. Apply to Lawrence W. O’Rourke, City 
Administrator, Commerce, California, 2262 
So. Atlantic Blvd., Los Angeles 22, Cali- 


fornia. 
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LIBRARIANS. The City of Los Anceles 
has immediate openings with a salary of 
$5004 to $6192. Degree in Library Science 
required. Excellent opportunity for ad- 
vancement with additional experience, 
These challenging positions offer idea] 
working conditions in a progressive library 
system. Write immediately to: Personnel 
Officer, Los Angeles City Public Library, 
630 West Fifth Street, Los Angeles 17, Cali- 


fornia. 


ADMINISTRATIVE LIBRARIAN. Posi- 
tion supervises Library Extension Services 
Division. Salary range $541-$657. Starting — 
salary dependent upon qualifications. Re. 
quire college degree, completion of an ad- | 
ditional year in an accredited library science @ 
school, and four years of full-time profes-” 
sional library experience, two of which ¥ 
should be in a supervisory capacity. Per” 
sonnel interview. Apply: Personnel Depart 
ment, City Hall, Riverside, California. ; 
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HIGH QUALITY LIBRARY BINDING IS NOT AN ACCIDENT! 
IT IS THE RESULT OF THE COMBINED EFFORT OF OUR 
SPECIALIZED CUSTOM MACHINERY, SKILLED 
PROCEDURE, KEEN AWARENESS OF YOUR HIGH 


STANDARDS, .... AND ABOVE ALL, THE MAIN FACTOR 
THAT MAKES "PLB" CLICK, .... 


OUR "107 HANDS", PLUS ONE, . . YOURS. THANKS! 
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PACIFIC IBRARY BINDING CO. 


770 E. WASHINGTON BLYD. e LOS ANGELES 21, CALIF 
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Reach 100 Publisher 
with one 4¢ stam 
... Order direct from 
BAKER & TAYLOI 


FACT: Baker & Taylor stocks the lines of 70 i 
different publishers . . . over 60,000 titles. 


FACT: Baker & Taylor is America’s largest and. 


most experienced exclusive book wholesaler . .. 


over one million volumes under one roof... i 


telligent service to bookbuyers since 1828. 


FACT: Baker & Taylor service is fast, efficient 
.. Streamlined to the most exacting requirements 
of today’s busy librarians and bookbuyers. 


*From eery’ standpoint . . ."you're missing plenty if you're not using Baker & Taylor 
for all your book needs. Write today for scadiine details. 


Che Baker & Gaylor Co. 


HILLSIDE NEW JERSEY ‘A 
CON 


WRITE DEPT. “CL” FOR FREE DIRECTORY OF LIBRARY SERVICES 








